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ABSTRACT _ ^ ....^.^^ , 

In five j unior high scii ools lind fiv 
schools in Utah^ the "voting jneth od" was used to i^ 
of tearhersy including (,a) a group npmiaated by eac 
most effective teachers in his school^ (b) a group 
current students as th^ir favorite tea^hers^ (c) '-a 
graduates as the teachers who taught them the most^ 
qrojp selected randomly from the remaiiing^ teachers 
-judges of effective teaching were found to nominate 
tpachersy with very low rank-order correlations bet 
't'^arhers in each group in each school- ^ Bjru sing »ta, 
instruments^ different judges. were alsD found to fa 
grojp of t=»achers- Principals rated th? teachers ifi 
highest; the teachers in ^ group * (c)^ • r^ite d themselves 
stidents rated the teachers iii group (b) the highes 
"^he t*^achers in the control group the highest- This 
as partially validating the results of the "votdng 
this study. (Author/JG) 
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In five junior high Schools and five senior high sc1ioo>8 located in Utah, four 

, " ' * \ ^ ' • * • 

teachers wer& identified: (^) a group nominated by the principal as- 

^' •% ■ i 

most effective; (b) a group ^nominated by the current students as their favorite 

. /■■"•• 

teachers; (c) -a group nomi^nated by. graduates as havi.ng taught them the most; and 
(d) a control group selected randomly from the remaining teachers. 

• . ■ '^ ' ■■ ■ ■ v;, .- ' • ., 

The teachers: in these four groups were evaluated by themselves, by their prin- 
cipals, and by their students using evaluation instruments adapted by the researcher. ^ 
Mean scores for each group were compared to d^tetmine if the teachers of ^y par- 
ticulaiy- group were .rated as beings most effective using standard evaluative pro- 

r 

cedures. Thib characteristics possessed b^y the teachers in each group were identi- 
fied by use of a teacher self-description form created by the investigator, 

• This study was partly designed to investigate whether the "voting method" was 
^ suitable technique for identifying the most effective teachers and to test the 
hypothesis that several "judges" of effective teaching would nominate different' 
teachers as being the most effective. This study \was also designed to provide a 
rationale which might explain why the teachers in the various groups appealed ^o 
different Judges and to provide clues which might serve as a basis^or further 
investigation* o£ the question of who is the best judge of effective teaching. 
Use of^^Ehe "Voting Me thod" in Nominating the Most Effective Teachers . 

Teachers were nominated bv the students, graduates, and principals. The 
students were asked to complete a short questionnaire listing their three favorite 
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teachers in order of how well tl^ey liked them. A first-ranked teacher was • , . 

given three points, a second-ranked teacher two points, and a'thirdr!ranke<j / * ••■ 

teacher one point. A tabulation- was made of the total numb^ of points .givi^n' 

each taacher In the school and the teachers placed in rank order. The graduates 

we^ asked to complete a .short questionnaire which asked them to list: the three\ 

^achers under whom 'they had learnei the most in t-heir Junior or set][ior high 

school experience in order of how muph they had been taught • The principals 

were asked to list their ten top teachers in order o{. their effectiveness. 

^ ' • ■ 

The ten schools were of different sizes. An attempt was made to survey all 

of the students in attendance on 'a given day in the voting for favorite teacher.. 

For tfie graduate sample, th5 same students iii the senior high schools who were 

being asked about their favorite teachers were also polled about the teach.ers in 

Junior high school 4nder whom they had learned the most. If a Junior high school 

fed a senior high school which was not participating in the study, then permission 

was requested to ask a large sample of high school students to complete Just that 

part of the questionnaire which asked about their Junior high school teachers ♦ In 

the larger senior high schools participating in the study, an effort was made to poll 

by mail at , least half of the graduates of the immediate past school year. In the 

■ /r..^ ; „ ■ ■ 

smaller srenior high schools, an effort was made to poll all of the graduates. 

^ ■ ^ • ; . ' ■ 

Rank- Order Correlat ion Coefficie nts A^o n g the glh r^fe^-^Gr oups . 

Rank-order correlation coefficients' between .the , principal's ranking and the 



tudents' ranking, between the principal r^hking and the graduates' ranking, and 

. ' I ) ' ' ' ■ 

between the students' rank^gj^ and ¥he gr^^uates' ranking were computed for each of the 
five Junior high schools and the ..f ive^^sjpnjbr high schools, 



It /was found tha't,. by using th^ "voting method/' different Judges were truly 
^nominating different teac^iers, • The tank-order correlation coefficients obtained 
wqre fairly low 'at . tfie junior high school level (,24 for principal and students, 
• 50' for principal and graduates, and -•0^2^for students and graduates) a«d very low 
ax the senioi. high sqhool level (-.09 for prijicipal and students,/ .10 for prin- , 
cipai a(nd graduates and' »07'f'or students and graduates), . 

sit seems a li'ttjle Unusual 'that the' ra^k-order correlations were |^'ghef for the 

! ■ ^. '^^ . ' ' '•■ 

Junior high schools |than for the senior, high schools* Perhaps thisL. difference 

. ■ > . i' 
■ -■ " ff ' . , 

might be. due to the fact th-at junior high schools are usually smaller than senior 

•':./,' ^ , . • ' / . . , 

"high schools and, c<Jnsequently the principals of th^ JunioV high schools had 

i ■ ' . 

fewer teachers" fromj^whom to select the best teachers, thereby increasing the like- 
lihood of also choolsing those, teachers whom the students and graduates favored. . 
Another possible exjplanation mijght be because of having fewer teachers, the prin- 
cipal^ of the Juhi0r high schools get to know their teachers better than do the 
principals of the Senior high schools. 

At both the Jijitiior and senior school, level the rank-order correlations were 
highest for the rankings between the principals and graduates. This finding would 
seem to suggest that these Judges were probably using the most similar criteria 
with which to rate the teachers . / Since^ the correlations between the rankings of 
the principals and students wene lower, it would seem that those qualities * which 
help make a teacher a favorite with, the students, were not considered by principals 
as being qualities which make the teacher most effective in their eyes. Graduates 

J ' . ■ ■ ■ r 

and principals were seeing more nearly "eye-to^^^e" than were current students 

/ 

and principals. ^ ^ / 



It iS' noticeable that graduates and current students w€?re quite far apart in 
their Judgements ^of teachers. Since they, rated their teachers so dif ferentXy , ' the 
question naturally arises as to whether students and graduates were using different - 
evaluative criteria, or whether the difference was due to how the voting, was , con- 
ducted. To help answer this question, in one jjunior high school and in one senior 
high school, both the students and graduates were asked, "Who are your favorite 
teachers?" and ' Who taugl)t you the most?" ' 

It was found that the rank-order correlations improved dramatically when 
students and graduates were both responding to the same question about their teachers. 
Except for the comparisons with the 7th /and 8th graders' "^avorite"^and "taught most" 
teachers^at the Juiiior high level, all of the correlation coefficients were reasonably 

V ' ' ' ' ■ • 

high. The graduates agjcee rtost closely with the seniors at the senior high school 
level and with the 9th jgradersj^ at the Junior high school. The 12th graders, hdwever, 
agree more closely with\ the 10th and 11th graders than do the 9th graders with the 
7th and 8th graders. The discret)ancy between "Favorite" teachers and "Taught Most"' 
teachers- appears to decrease as the students grov; older. It sedms probable that V 
the perspective from which students Judge their teachers changes considerably fj^o*' 
-the time they start in 7th and 8th grade and the time they graduate from high school. 
Pri ncipals ' Evaluati ons jof Teachers i n the Four Groyips . 

As an independent validity check on" the ^'voting" procedures and to see which 
groups would rate well with principals, the teachers in all foir groups were 
eva'luated by the scl^ool principal. In completing his evaluation, the principal did 
not know the group identity of any teachers except, perhaps, those he himself had 

■ " -J- 



nomiMted for gr#^ Naturally it woulii be expected that those Treachery he 
had nominated himself would, fare very well in hi^ evaluations. , It was fotind that . 
^ the teachers in group one did fare .the best ^s' ekpepted . The mean 'of 18.67 out of 
- k total possible of 20.00 at the junior high schdol level and the. mean 6f 18.95 at • 
the senior high school level Was the highest in both instances. 

'It might also b^^ expected that the control' group , since, they were chosen- from 
teacherg^ not nominated by principals." students, or graduates, would be rated lowest 
and they were, for^ both the Junior and' senior Klgh school levels. The me'an score 
for the teachers in grou^ fdur at the junior high school level was 14.87 and for . 
the senior high school level was 1A'.23. 

The combined means for the total ^sample were 18.8A. for group one, 16.51 for 
group two, 17.27 for group three ai^ lA^Ag. for group four." It iS. ^t^resting to 
note that the principals rated the teachers in group three i those nominated by 
graduates, consistently higher than they did the teachers in group two, those nomi- 
nated by /:urrent students. There were no exceptions at the Junior high school level 
.and only one exception at the senior high school level. This finding Is in agree- 
ment with the rank-order cotrelations- reported previously which found the principals 
agreeing more with graduates than with current 'students. «" ^ 

An analysis of variance using the MAD computer routine was completed to ex- 
amine the following variables: L (level of school. Junior or senior high. school) , 
S (school, with five different schools at each level) , G (^roup , with four groups 
total), and R (rating, the first being the principals' score and the second the ^ ^ 
teachers' own self-rating score) This analysis found only two term^ to be sig- 
nificantly different, G and GR. The F-ratios for G and GR wer Jisignif icant at the 
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1% level of confidence. Consequently, these terms wiere singled out for single 

• degree-of-freedom contrasts . The flr^ analysis comtlned the principals' ratings ' 

and the teachers' self-ratings and compared the adjusted mean (18.056) fpjr gro'up 

'one with the adjusted mean (15.A72) for grqup four (control group), th^ adjusted 

. mean for group two (16.669) with the adjusted mean (15.A72) for group four ^ and 
■ / ' '' - 

the adjusted mpan for group three (17.0A6) with the adjusted mean- (15 . A72) for 

group four. The F-ratlos obtklned. were *-ali: significant at the 1% level of con- 
fidence. .A further analysis Indicated that much of the difference. In the ad- 
justed means was due to the principals' Iratlngs even more than the teachers' 
self-ratings. ' ; . 

The principals' evaluation^: of the teachers In groups one, two, and three all 
differed significantly, at the 1% level of confidence, from the principals' evalu- 
ations of the teachers In group four, the control gro«p . Furthermore, there were 

' •■ ^ • ■ C " ■ • 

no glglnlflcant differences In the evaluations given by junior and senior high 
school- principals or by the prlnc/paNof one school when compared with the prln- 
cipal of another. > 

, ■ " ■ . ^ . , • I . 

In looking -at the sub-s^cales , the tWchers In group two were given higher ratings 
by the principals than the teachers In group three on only one sTale, relations with 
students. On this one sub-scale, they were not only rated higher than \he teachers 
In group three, they were even rated slightly higher- than the teachers in group one. 
On all the other sub-s<^al^>^iibrject-matter competence, appropriateness of assign- 
menus' and academic expect^'na|%d overall classroom effectiveness, group-three 
teachers were rated \i\zh^i^:.^&ti;,%6xi^'Xsvo teachers. Judging from the principals' - 
^^spective. It may be poe^0,l| y,at the students are listing those teachers as their 
favorites who have developed good relationships with them regardless of otner factors. 
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T eja c h ej S eJU 

Each teacher wa^ asked to evaluate himself using the same rating Instrument 
given to the school principals- The teachers in group. three rated themselyes the 
highest with a mean score of 17.60; the teachers in groujj one the second highest * 
wi^h a mean score of 17.39; the teachers in group two the third highest with a mean 
score of 16.97; and the teachVrs In group four the lowest with a mean score of 
16.42. Comparing these scores with the principals' evalulltlons , the teachers ' 
evaluations were more homogenious and the rank ordering oi the teachers was dif- 
rerent, with groups on6 and three being Interchanged. 

As reported In the previous section , an' analysis of variance was completed 
which analyzed both the prlntlpals' evaluations and the teachers' self-evaluations. ^ ■ 
Since G (gr-oupj^and GR (group-rating Interaction) were highly significant a I'v 
number of single degree-of-f reedom (Contrasts were made, to . h^p intetpreC this ' " 

finding. While the principals' evaluations tended to heighten the differences- in ' 
scores among the fourafiroups more thaK the teachers' self-e^aiuatlons ,, the latter, . ' - 
were '^Wufficifently varied Yo find t\5r.o differences which were significant. The .-■ 
teachers in group three rated themselves significantly higher than the teachers InJ 
group four, the control group, at the 1%, level of confidence. The teachers in.sroup 
one rated themselves slgnittcantly higher tlfatiQie teachers in group four at tHe'"' 
5% level ^ confidence. «owever,~ thei t^eaoh J^i^^group two did not rate themselves 



significantly higher than the! teacheis 



jup^«four. There were also no slgnl-, 



flciant. differences in the" seiLf-evaluatlotfs of the teachers at the Junior high - 

school level when Compared wli:h, those ilven by the teachers at the senior high school s 

level and there were no slgni|lcant' differences in the self-evaluations of the 'teachers 
Of one school when compared w|.th those given by the teachers, of another school-, 

A ' 

% , 

•8/ , » '1- 
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^ ■ - ■ : ■ ■■ • ■ 

It is noteworthy that the teachers\n group W saw themselves as less com- 
petent than did the principals, and the teach^ers in group four, the control group, 
3'aw themse'lves as more competent than did thej^rincipals . The teachers 'in groups ^ 
two and three also perceived themselves as altight^ly more competent than did the 
principals, although these differences were too email tb 'be significant . 

It also^seems noteable that the teachers in group two rated vthemse Ives highest 
on the second subscale. relations with st.udents, Just as did the principals in . 
^their evaluations of these same teachers. ^ The teachers' self-evaluation |core of 

on this subscale compares vfery closely with the )pPlncip'^s M score of 4.62. ' 
Furthermore, gFoup-two teachers rated themselves higher in this dimension of 
teaching competence than the teachers in the othe^ree groups . . ' This one atea 
seems to be their q^trong point and it does not appear to havg. gone unrecognized. 
Students' Evaluations- o;f T^^c.hj^r^ i„ j^^^^ 

All of the teachers iix the sample were asked to allow the students in an^ two 
of their classes t^o evaluate them' using a one-page, twenty-item evaluation form 
which the investigator adapted. Seventv-fei^ght of ■ the'elgty^eight senior high school 
teabhers, or 8p'%. agree'd. whil^ only^thirty-fi^e of the sixty' junior high school 
teachers.^r 58%'. agreed.^ l/ is clearly evident; that the Junior high school teachers 
-were more hesitant to- allow' student evaluations of their teaching than were the senior 
high school teacjiefs\ • " - 

- The mean sc«^re/ obi4ifte<jdby the teachers at the junior high school level were 

as'followsV Group 1. /.85; Group 2. 4.01; Group 3. 3.91; and Group 4. 3.75. '-ke' 

mean scores obtained jy the teachers at the senior high school level were as follows"' 

/ ' " .... 

Group 1, 4.24; Group /2. 4.42; Group 3, 4,29; "and Group 4. 4.10. > - ' ' 



It can be seen that the teachers in groifi) twai^ those nominated as favorft!e 
teachers by the students, were in nLrst p-f'^pV. Then came the teachers in group 



thr 
the 



•ee, those ^minated by the grSdii^^k?C$^^ taught them the.nfbst. Then came 
1 teachers in Igroup one, t'hose tio^^^ by the^princlpal as the most effective 



teachers. And fj^ally came the t^tfthers in group four, those assigned to the * 
control grou^). The same ran^fdrder was found at both the junior and senior high 
'school levels, although the scores were noticeably Higher for the senior high - 
school teachers. • ' * 

' . • ■ ' S ■ - ' 

An analysis of variance using the MAD computer routing was completed to ex- 

.' ' . - ' ■ . • 

amine the following variables: L (level of School, junior pr senior high school), 
• » 

'S (school, with five different schools' at each level), and G (group, with four giyjup 
total,) This a^^j^^sis found all three variables, L^, S, and 0 to ^beysignif icant . L 
was already a single degree-of-f reedoro contrast and the investigator was not ^n-- 
tere'sted in- learning which particular schools , had students who rated their^ teachers 
kigl^ than students in other schools. Consequently, only G was singled out for 

further single degree-of-freedom contrasts. The6e contrast?^^ showed that the student 

1 ■ 

rated the teachers in group two significantly , higher than they r^ted the teacfiers In 

group four^, tjie control group, at the 1% level of confidence. They als6 rated the 

teachers in gr6up three significantly higher than they rated the teachers in g'rodp 

four, at the 5% Ifevel o^ confidence. But thex^y^iled to ifate the teachers in group 

* fc - * . 

one significantly higher Xhan they rated •the teachers in group f^ur". ' * 

-•Since L was s^gnifi^^nt at tjpe 1% level of confidence, it is obvious that the 

>peaiior high school teachers were eval^u^ted more generously by their students than 

were the junior htgh school teachers. ^udging\from the reluctance shown* by the t 

junior, high school teachers to participate- in thjis phase, of the research. 



it would appear Sii^t^ the Junior higR school teachers are alreadlr aware of' this 
hav€^ been A rractpr the refusal of so many to participate In the students ' 



tendency of^lljf^H"^^ to ^evaluate them 'more harshly and which may well ■ 



evaluatdotT^> ' ' . ^ 



C omparisodL Among the Three Evaluations of Teach^r^ , ' * 

It seems rather significant that each judge" of effective teaching, * the 
printipals^ the teachers themselves, and the students, >gave pref erenow to a 

... V 

different' group of teachers when using objective evaluative criteria." This find- 
ing^ would' appear to validate 'the previously reported low .rank-order correlation 
. coefficients found by using the "voting method" and the earlier conclusion that 
different judges of effective teaching truly do, nominate different teachers. 

Interestingly, the principals rated the teachers in group one the highest; 
£he teachers In group three rated themselves the highest; and theWtudents "rated 
the teachers in g^rpup two the highest^ The only clear agreement was tljat no judge 
rate^ the teachers in group four;, the control group, the highest. ^ . 

It is perhaps significant that, "of trh^se' three "judges" of effe€jtive teaching, 
the principals, the teachers, and students, only one judge, the principals , tended 
to spread out the., ratings very much from high toy low. ^ 
Characteristics Posse ss ed by Teac hers in the Four Groups . 

An attempt was made to identify some distinguishing characteristics possessed 

by teachei|s in the four groups, A five page, 460-item questionnaire (Teacher Self 

Description Form) .was sent each of the. 148 teacher^s in the sample. Only two 

teachers, both at the senior high scht^ol level, failed to respoild. Two 'teachers 

' p . . . . ■ " 

at the junior high school level also failed to respond but did .so early 'in the 

' \ ■ ■ , " ; • . ; ..V . ■ 

study so there was time to select alternates^ who did respond. So, a total of 146 
^teachers, or 99% of the total s^ple, completed the questionnaire. 



The results were summarized by group for each^ of the following areas: 
(1) 9.1a88room Management and Discipline, (2) Motivational Techniques, (3) ' 
Teaching Methods, (4) Evaluation and Grading,. (5) Value 'Education. (6) Per- 
sonal Activities and Accomplishments. (7) Petsonal Beliefs, and /(8) Personal / 

: , ■ \ 

Attributes. Thebe summaries were used to p'rovide a rationale which might ex- 

plain why the^teacliers in the various groups appealed to the different judges 

^ * . >■ • 

of teaching effectiveness. . ^ ^ • - - 

* ' ' ' . ' ^ 
A Rafcioaale for the Teach ers in- the Three Groups Which Explains Their Appealing ^ 
to the Different Judg es of Effeclri ve Teaching . ^ . ^ 

, A clear rationale^was fgund which explains why the teachers in group two J 

would appeal to the students who listed them: as their ''favorite" teachers. When - 

' . * ' ^ ■'■ 

compared to the other teachers in the sample, these teachers reported themselves 

^as more experimental, patient, gentle, pleasant, democratic, flexible, and in-' 

formal than the others- When compa?ld to what the other teachers did. they 

more strongly aimed to broaden student, activities to include things other than 

reading, writing, and listening; tried to make their classes student -catered 

rather than teacher dominated; Joked f reqqently.with their students; knew the 

natoes of all of thenjr students and greeted them outside of class; used a relaxed 

conversational, style*^ in their teaching; used a lot more student praise and en- 

couragement^thatl negative! feedback and .criticism; asked students for their opinions 

before mak:^ important class decisions ;'*^tried to make learning "fun'** for their 

students; encouraged their students'^to Help make' the class rules; reinforced 

desirable Student behavior with praise or other rewards but. usually ignored un-* 

dfesirable behavior; used a £ew games^and contejsts to motivate and interest their 

' ' ■ . > . . ' ^ i, 

Students;' possessed a strong interest in sports; possessed awards and/or ^special 



recognit^'^n in areas other - than teliching; 'had a background of varied pnd ex- • 
tj^afve^ tr 



:ravel; tended to favor "open classrooms'" over "traditional classrooms;" 



bfelieved that teachers should try to bring about needed "social reforms "^n so- 
cietyj believed that it ,will be possible someday t^ qc^rrcif ically measure 
teaching effectiveness; believed that the teacher should be quite original in what 
is said and done in the classroom, andNbelieved that educators should drastically 
change the traditional grading system. Most of these personal qualities and teaching 
behaviors would strongli^ appeal to the typical student. Add to' this description 
the fact that principals evaluated these teachers so .highly pn suB-scale two, re- 
lations with students, and the fact that the teathers aiuo rated themselves so 
highly in this aame area; These evaluations and th6 above-mentioned comparative ' 
description of the teachers in group two provides an explanation as to why they 

were nomin^ited g^b ' favoritje teachers" by the-studerits-V 

. ■ j , ' ■ ■ _ 

J Similarly, there ^Iso seema to be /i ciea^: Rationale which explains «hy the 



.tei^hei 



rs in group three would appeal to t)ic graduate,!^ who listed them as the 



teachers wh^;v\taught them the most When cpmpareit} to the other teachers in" the* 
sample, these^ teactiers reported 'themselves as more concise, fair, friendly, firm, 
•cbn^ident, deliberate, systematic, outgoing, . observant > .Interesting, loving, de- 
p4nclAbl'e. endowed with a high I. Q., endoweci* with a good^a||fci'ile of humor, a good 
public speaker, one who likes to teach, phy^cdlly attrac.tiva, ahd endowed with 

. ■ ^ • . . ' ■ ■• 

if 'good: personAlity than the others. Wien compared to what other teachers •(iid,\they 
more strongly test'atfed student questions or 'eommentfl to help clarify for the entire 
class; used the results of student tests to plart for future learning activities; 
fostered student Inquiry^by asking' thought-provoking questions rather than recall 
questions; focused the attenttpn of students on *what they believed to be the critical 
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attributes of a topic' or relationship; invited students to criticize the teachers' 
ideas and to express their own feelings ^nd opinions; often allowed students a 
choice in selecting from a number o^possible assignments; gave at least two 
student homework assignments per week; believed* that they were generous in ap- 
praising the^motives of their students; governed with as few rules as possible; 
insisted upon a work orientation in the classroom with a minimum of noise and con- 
fusion; commended students^ f reqiferitl^V^ Snd blamed them very seldom; gave descriptive, 
specific commendations rather^ thah'.dndescriptive , general .commendations ; called 
^attention to the more Interesting activities which students will be required to 
do during the weeks ahead; focused student attention on the lesson by using pic- 
tures, personal^incidents, stories, new& items, etd,; pQsed questions which are 
thought-provoking to stimulate student interest; gave mostly *'ob jective-type" 
examinations; checked carefully to see that there is 'genuine consistency between 
their exams and the intended learning outcomes for their s'tudents; helped' their' 
students tp build good self-images by setting realistic goals; tried to help their 

students behave in ways which a^re both moral and responsible ; possessed a stifong 

' ■ , • ' ' - ■' ^ ' -■■ » [ ' ^ 

interest in reading ; possessed a strong interest in muaic, painting, and tKe arts 

i'h general; possessed a strong Interest in ctirrertt events; exercised regularly to 

help maintain their physical fitness; had parnpts or other family Members who are 

teaqhers; favored the use of "performance^ tontracting"'in g^Attttig students;, and 

"bctievcd th^t teaching is more "science" ,tHat| "art," Add to this description the 

fact that the teachera in group, three jtevnlur(tcd themselves the highest of all thei 

teachers on the teacher self-ifevaluation form. They have a good self-image and possess 

. « ■ < . . 

persona* qualities and teaching behaviors which would help students to learn a good 
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deal and might serve to explain why the graduates nominated these teachers as 

those under whom they have "learned the most/' • 

Since the teachers In group four were selected at random from the teachers 
riot nominated by principals, current students,, or graduates, it was not surpri- 
sing to find them faring rather poorly in the comparison with the other teachers, 
but it was a real surprise to the investigator to find the teachers in group one 
also faririg so poorly in the comparison. There doesn't seem to 'be any sort of 
clear rationale to explain why the teachers in this group appealed 90 strongly 
to the principals who nominated them as their best teachers. '|he most that can 
be said is that they were consistently "humble" in refusing to claim for them- 
selves any of the descriptive "virtues" implied in the questionnaire. In com- 
paring their responses to the responses of the other teachers, they did say they 
more strongly devoted themselves to tutoring students having difficulty; helped 

their students ko develop talents and skills in their classes other than ^ "academic ;" 

■ 'g 

had students coming to them for help and advice not dlrfe^^ly^reJLate|d to the course; 
permitted students to sit where they chooSffI used their own silence to call at- 



tention^ to students who are talkinig when they should be quiet; permitted students 
to talk with each other for some of the time; gave A and B grades to more than 50% 
of their studerit^; and believed that "teaching machines" should be available In tl;i€S ' 
Junior and senior high schools. , This , composite description from the questionnaire 
data does not seem to provide, a clear rationale which might explain why. the teachers, 
in group one appeal so strongly to the principals. On the self-eValuation form, 
the teachers in group one rated themselvi^s the second highest. Just under the 
teachers in group three, so even the "extra humility" explanation is not 'consistent 



with all of the facts. Further 'study is definitely -Reeded to find a reasonable 
rationale for group-one teachers which might cbrreefpcmct.^with' the rationales 
found for the teachers in groups ti/o and three. ' . 



Usinj; Jthe^ T eacher Self- De scrijti on Form as a Second Self-Evaluation Form . / 

Since almost all of tlie'^q^^o^^nai'^^ were in the positive directi^ 

and reflected good teaching practices finid desirable personal qualities, the re- , 

searcher decided' to use 156 of the 160 questionnaire items to serve as a second 

s&if-evaluation form. It was observed that group-three teachers rated themselves 

the highest on 82 items, group-tWo teachers rated themselves the highest on 37 

items, group-one teachers rated themselves the higly^st On 18 items, and group-four 

\- ' ' , ' \ ' ■ " ■'>' . - 

teachers rated themselves the highest on 19 items. It wa3 further observed that 

■ ' '■ ■ ' ' ■ . - _ • ^ 

group-three teacherh tated :themselves the lowest on only 73.9 items,, group-two teach 

^ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ \ . ^ \ , ■ <• 

rated themselves the lowest on 44 items, group-one teachers rajffed themselves the 
lowest on 46 items, and group-four teachers rated themselves the lowest on 47 
items . , ' , ^ 

Allowing the questionnaire items to serve In this manngr as a second self- 
evaluatioh form, it is clear that the teachers in group three definitely yiew^ed 
themselves as the most superior by a considerable margin, the teachers In group . 
two* as the nexf post superior, and the teachers in groups one and four as being 
pied approximately for the least superior. In fact, this analysis might well sup- 
port a working* hypio.thesis thatj of the three Judges of effective teaching, the 
principals, 'the students , .and . the graduates, the graduates are the best judge of 
effective teaching.' . , , ' 




A 



^^ummary pfjgy Findings. ' , ""^^ • , 

/ ^By jrsln^. the 'Voting method," different "judge|"^6f effective teaching were' 
foun^f*^ .nominate different teacher^ with very low rank-oriTer correlations being 
obtaln^cdj^ong, th(gfc:^op ten teachers in each*of the three groups '(exciuding the 
controV group) in each sc^hool. ^ . ' . ..r} 

._- .^^ , J5y using standard evaluative Instruments ,\,different ' judges^'^^were al.so found 
to favor a different group of teachers. The ptlnciTpdjls rated' the teachers Ifl group 
bne (those nominated by principals themselves) the highest; the teachers in group 
threei (tho36 nominated by the graduates) rated themselves the highest; and the 
stude^tsf rated, the, teachers in 'group two (those nominated by the' students) the 
lest., Thie pnly clear agreement was .that no judge rated the teachers in ^rolip 



four '(the* control group) the highest. * ^ 

' These findings, were seen as partially validating the results of the 'Voting 

' ■ . ■ ■■■ ■ ■■ - 

/method as used in this study for nominating the most effective teachers. . " ' 

^^^JB^Wisirtg the teacher self-description farm, a fairly clear rationale was ' 

^ f. ■ _ . , . ' . ' ' . ' 

found, to explain why the teachets in gtoups two and three appealed to the students 
and graduates. .However, a similar rationale was not found to explain why group- 
one teachers appealed so strongly to the school principals. 

Some evidence was also fouqd to support a "tongue-in-cheek" hypothesis that, 
of the three "judges" in the study — principals, current students-, and graduates, 
the graduates are the best judge of effective teaching. However, tVjis evidence 
was based upon questionnaire data and npt upon ditect observation. Ac^ditional 
study therefore, is needed to test duch a hypothesis. > " 
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